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A Breton Night 

Whose mate lies drowned beneath the sea. 
She cannot tell how to bear it all, 

Or live till Noel sets her free, 

When she need not fear the quick and dead, 
That every nightfall step the stair, 
Awaiting the Nativity. 

Now she will rise in her despair 

To look out through the leaden panes 
Between the wall-bed and the hearth ; 
And hear the wind like sea-waves there. 

She does not know how, in the earth, 

The dark blind seed doth hear the wind, 
And think of death, and dream of birth, 
As the window sends the firelight forth. 

sonnetina: punch and judy 

This is the play of plays. Come, boys, 

Old men, and little girls, and see 

The rogue outdone in roguery, 
And hear his lovely dreadful noise! 
There is a catch in Punch's voice 

When he escapes the gallows-tree, 

That takes the heart outrageously 
And makes the rascal street rejoice. 
This is that antic play that made 

The mummy laugh (when he had blood), 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

That shall outlive the tragedy 
In time of war with sables played : 

The beggar's masque, and gamin's mood ; 
The first, last laugh of comedy. 

THE WOMAN OF SORROWS 

To bed I went for rest, no rest there to find : 
Day might sleep, nor I ; midnight waked my mind. 
Oh a heavy wall has sorrow, a gloomy hedge has care : 
They kept me close, kept me fast; held and bound me there. 

The wind in the keyhole, it whimpered bitterly, 

And I got up to open to my crying baby. 

I'm not ashamed to cry myself, but I'm too proud to pray 

To have the only things I've left rolled up and put away. 

That was a babeless woman — Helen of Troy : 
She never knew the sorrow, and never half the joy. 
I pity the poor women that childing never knew, 
And the nestling of the babe, that crying hungry grew. 

Would you take from my bosom the feeling of my child ? 
As soon take the curlew, crying from the wild. 
Oh my sorrow for my babe is become my baby. 
The one they have taken, the other cannot be. 

When you see the dog cast for the ewe in the snow ; 
When you watch the mother-thrush, with her nest broke 
below ; 
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